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~~ heartedly from this point of view. Thirty years ago, it would 
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EDITORIAL 


Our last issue was largely concerned with South India: this 
Quarter our chief subject is Ceylon: but we are fortunate in 
being able to print an article from the Secretary of the U.M.C.A., 
which we hope may enlighten Catholics who are not conversant 
with the realities of the Mission Field, as to the reasons which 
make it essential to co-operate ‘with Protestant Missions, and 
the possibility of doing so without sacrifice of principle. On the 
one hand, we cannot work all! along the line, and so we are in 
any case restricted to certain, sectors of it: on the other hand, it 
is disastrous when it is claimed that this co-operation amounts 
to the recognition of the validity of non-episcopal ministries. 
The effect of such assertions, which have been made in connec- 
tion with South India, cam only be to put an end to the co-opera- 
tion to the great disadvantage of the Work. 


The recently published Prayerbook of the Church of India, 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon is reviewed below by a Liturgical 
scholar, from the point of view of specialised liturgical study. We 
are glad to have this point of view represented, holding that it is 
always possible to derive valuable help in practical matters 
from the fruits of abstract study: but ours is not a liturgical 
periodical, and we are rather concerned with Doctrine explicit 
or implicit in the book, and especially with any influence it may 
have upon the North Indian or Ceylon Reunion proposals. — 

The C.I.P.B.C. learned Christian worship from translations of 
the Book of Common Prayer. The use of these is still to be per- - 
mitted, and: we may be certain that-it would be preferred to any 
liturgy which departed at all drastically from it. As the “Younger 
Churches” come to frame their own liturgies, we might expect 
that they would also be affected by the social traditions of their 
countries, and-by the religious practices current there. Up to 
now, these influences do not seem to have affected the actual 
rites, but they have always been at work in the non-liturgical 


additions and trappings of the services. | 


There are special dangers j ndian situation as 
Before the creation of the Church of Sou 

India, the Anglicans were the most numerous of the uniting 
bodies; in Ceylon, there is a very strong Catholic tradition, and 
there will be no doubt about what the Church stands for. But 
in North India, Anglicans are a minority, and while the area 
ifftfudes two Community Missions and three Mission Brother- 
hoods, the greater part of the Church owes its existence to the 
splendid work of the C.M.S. It is therefore of supreme import- 
ance that the C.I.P.B.C. should make it clear what it stands for, . 
and there are features in this book which we welcome whole- 


have been quite inconceivable that a book should have been 
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authorised which countenanced private Masses: while any men- 
tion of auricular Confession would have been most bitterly 
opposed. We therefore find great cause for thankfulness in the 
issue of this book, whatever may be its technical deficiencies. 


. A correspondent has complained that injustice was done to 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland in our last issue, since in his 
article on the formularies of the Church of South India Fr. 
Symonds stated that the former used the word “Presbyter” of the 
sto Order of the Sacred Ministry and did not state that she 
also uses the word Priest. Fr. Symonds’ point was this, that the 
mere employment of the word “Presbyter” by the C.S.I. cannot 
be accounted an un-Catholic feature, since the Church of Rome 
and the Episcopal Church of Scotland also use it. It is true that 
the C.S.1. uses that word exclusively, while the two latter 
churches also use the word Priest (Sacerdos): and it is probable 
also that the C.S.1. adopted the word from different motives 
than those which actuated the Episcopal Church of Scotland. 


Two entirely unrelated items in this Number illustrate the 
same point of Church Principle. In reviewing Dr. Cnattingius’ 
book, we have pointed out that.the §.P.G. adopted at an early 
date the practice of making over block Rog to the Bishops 
overseas, for them to allocate as they would: and Canon Broom- 
field tells us that in the United Missions to the Copper Belt of» 
Central Africa, the Anglican representative is responsible to the 
Bishop of Northern Rhodesia, while the Free Church representa- 
tives must refer to their Home Boards. This is the Catholic prin- 
ciple: authority rests with the Provincial or Diocesan Synod,* 
with the Metropolitan or Bishop at its head: and the clergy and 
~ the laity who work for the Church arein no way the employees — 
of the Home Society. At the start, it is necessary that the Bishop _. 
and. Clergy should. come from the country. that sends the Mis- 
sion, but it is assumed that in due course the Bishops will be 
synodically elected, and that the time will come when the people 
will elect men of their own race. 


For this reason, the situation that has come about in South 
India, and is likely to develop elsewhere, is especially distressing 
to those ‘who are both missionary and catholic-minded a 
combination which is not as common as we could wish. Super- 
ficially, we appear to have adopted the attitude which we have 
always condemned in others, that of dictating from England to 
the Church overseas. The appearance is superficial, because the 
principle we have expounded assumes that the overseas Province 
is within the Anglican Communion. That involves a Unity of 
Faith and Order, not imposed or maintained by centralised 
control, nor by adhesion to an elaborate sixteenth-century “con- 
fession”, but one that has been found very durable in spite of 


* The UMC. A. tiaceées are ‘hot yet organised as a Province. 
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its intangible nature. But when a Province leaves the Anglican 
Communion, conditions are completely altered, and it must be 


-, Yegarded arid assessed as por other Christian body. The prin- 
| Jocal Episco ate, 


tha’ 


involve eory that everything { 


_ As is well known, the main difficulty is the question of epis- 
copal Orders. In the Church of South India at present, ministers 
: ‘acnty and otherwise ordained are working side by side, and 
that Church does not discriminate between them. In the North 
India and Ceylon schemes, the proposal is that there should be 
a mutual act of commissioning, which the Anglicans will effect 
by the laying on of the Bishop’s hands. We cannot regard this as 
satisfactory, unless we can regard this act on the part of the 
Anglican Bishops as an Ordination, while the action of the 
other sections is a conferring of jurisdiction; and this, as Fr. 
Jayawardana hone. the Free Churches will not accept. The 
plan suggested by Fr. Bentley is likewise unlikely to be accept- 
. able to them. Even if this were overcome, there would remain 
the difficulty, as Fr. Bentley shews, of the relations of the 
. Church thus constituted to the Free Churches from which Sec- 
tions of it will have been derived. 


Clearly difficult country lies ahead of us, and we must expect 
to be Mey sadist by many members of the “Younger 
Churches”. The times call for firmness in the Faith, concentra- 
tion .on essentials, a sympathetic understanding of those 

_ churches, and above all for earnest prayer. 


—_Ourn 


Canon G, W. Broomfield, M.A., D.D., O.B.E., worked in 
Zanzibar from 1921 to 1936, when he returned to England to 
become Secretary to the U.M.C.A. | 


Fr. T. A. M. Jayawardana was ordained in England, and 
worked in Sheffield for five years. In 1930 he became Vicar of 
St. Paul’s, Colombo, and is now Rural Dean. ' 


Fr. G. B. Bentley, formerly Tutor and Lectturer at Lincoln 
Theological College, is now Vicar of Milton Abbot near 
Tavistock. 


Mr. Norman Clarke is a student at S. Stephen’s House, 
Oxford. 
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SCHEME CHURCH UNION CEYLON 
Some notes on the Second Revised Edition, 1953. 


It is not easy to compare two editions. of a scheme of this’ 
kind. On the one hand, owing to the difficulty of reading the 
two documents side by side, the reviewer may well overlook 
some of the changes made in revision; on the other, knowing 
nothing of the discussions which shaped the revision, he may 
fail to understand the significance of changes which he notices. 
Nevertheless it seems clear that the 1953 edition of the Ceylon 
Scheme is to be welcomed as a considerable improvement on its, . 
predecessor. Many of the passages in the 1949 edition which. 
provoked criticism have been altered, and almost without excep- 
tion altered for the better. Moreover there is provision made, 
(see p. v.) for yet further revision in the light of such comments 
- as may be received from the negotiating churches. The Negotia- 
ting Committee is to be congratulated on the manifest pains it 
is taking to make the scheme as sound and acceptable as it can. 


The following improvements upon the 1949 edition are note- 
worthy: 


1. Anew paragraph (iv) has been inserted into the Preamble 
(p. 6): 

“The uniting Churches affirm that the truth of God as 
revealed in His Eternal Son cannot be changed, and that, 
though man’s apprehension and expression of it are alike 
imperfect, yet there are some expressions of it which, having 


been accepted by the Universal Church, a regional Church 
has no claim to alter or disown.” 


“2. The restrictions upon “congregationalism™” in public 
worship are made more precise. In the 1949 edition (p. 12) the 
___liberty of Presbyter and congregation to choose forms-of worship- . 

was made “subject to . . . . any special regulations, which may ’ 
hereafter be issued by the Church of Lanka.” In the new edition 
the conditions reads:. “subject to . . . . any special regulations 
which may be made by the Synod of the Church with regard to 


the essential elements or central parts of the services of Baptism, 
Holy Communion and Marriage. 


3. The paragraphs on Baptism have been redrafted, and the 
- meaning of, and differences between sponsored and Believers’ 
- Baptism clarified. (pp. 13 f.) The matter and form of Confirma- 
tion are now indicated thus: “the Bishop laying his hands upon 
the candidate’s head with prayer that he receive a further gift of 
the Holy Spirit”. This element of Confirmation is normally to be 


“included in the service of Believers” Baptism. Only when persons 
who have received Believers’ Baptism are admitted to Communi- 
cant status some time afterwards, are they to be confirmed in a. 
separate service. It is also laid down that “the Service of Holy 
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Communion will usually follow the Service of Confirmation and 
the full Service of Believers’ Baptism”. 

The 1949 comment, that Confirmation is reserved to the 
Bishop “for the sake of uniformity of practice, and as giving him 
a special means of exercising his pastoral ministry” has now 
been omitted. 

4. The paragraphs on “The Supper of the Lord” (pp. 15 f.) 
have been strengthened at one or two points. Thus it is now 
provided that any new form of service “shall include the follow- 
ing elements”, which before then was merely a recommendation 
from the uniting churches. Further, a misleading use of words 
has been corrected. In the 1949 edition thanksgiving for the 
grace received in Holy Communion was described as “our 
sacrifice it praise and thanksgiving”; in the new edition the 
words “our sacrifice of” have been deleted. 

5. A particularly welcome addition is the explicit recognition 
(p. 16) of the Godward “direction” of the Priesthood of thé 
Church. In 1949 this_Priesthood was said to be fulfilled “by 
shewing forth in life and word the glory of the redeeming power 
of God”; in the 1953 edition the sentence reads: “All its mem- 
bers are called, in virtue of their union with Christ, to a priestly 
ministry: both Godward, if the offering of spiritual sacrifices, 
gifts and prayers for mankind; and manward, in the shewing 
forth by life and word of the redeeming power of God”. 

6. The intention of the rite by which it is proposed to “unify” 
the ministries of the uniting churches hasbeen clarified by 
inserting a new summary (p. 23) which stresSes three points: 

(a) The intention to continue the three-fold ministry which 
~~existed in the Undivided Church: 
(b) The intention to secure a ministry which will be, as 
_ far as possible, universally recognised. 

(c) The intention that through the rite of “unification” 
each candidate may “be endowed according to his need with the 
grace and authority for the exercise of the office of Presbyter.” 

The formula whereby Bishops will be commissioned has been 
revised. In particular the meaningless words “wider exercise of 
his ministry” have been removed. Instead of “we acknowledge 
you on behalf of the uniting churches, and commission you for 
the wider ‘exercise of vour ministry in the Church of God”, the 
new edition has: We, on behalf of the uniting Churches, commis- 
sion you as a Bishop of the Church of Lanka and now acknow- 
ledge you to be possessed of the fulness of the ministry of this 
church in which are joined together our diverse ministries. — 
of the 


Churches which are in full communion with the uniting 
Churches) to minister in the Church of Lanka (pp. 28 ff.) the 
~-1953 revision distinguishes between “ministry” in general and 
“celebration of the Holy Communion” in particular, and places 
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the latter “‘under the regulation of the Bishop”, who is to be 
governed by rules of the Synod; and both Synod and Bishop are 
charged “to safeguard the Faith and Order of the Church of 
Lanka”, to see that they do not “imperil the progress of the 
Church of Lanka towards union with other Churches”, and to 
have “due regard to the conscience of congregations”. (see also 
p. SI.) 

_8. Annual reports on Deacons are to be made to the Bishop, 
instead of to the Diocesan Council, thus maintaining the close 
relation that should exist between a Bishop and his Deacons. 
(p. 41.) 

9. In 1949 no provision was made for persons learned in the re 
Law to be present in the courts of the Diocesan Councils and of ss 
the Synod. The omission is now repaired by providing that” 
lawyers who are members of the Church shall sit -as-legal-asses= 
sors. (p. 55.) 

_ 10. The 1949 subsection on “the Marriage Law” now appears 
under the heading “Regulations regarding marriage” (pp. 60 ff.) 
and has been revised at several points. The most important 
change is in paragraph we ((v) in 1949). In the 1949 edition 
(p. 56) the paragraph read | 

“Any person whose marriage had been dissolved by a civil: 
gourt and who desires to remarry shall submit his case in detail 
to the Bishop and the appropriate Church Court. The Bishop 
will grant permission for the marriage to be solemnised in 
church if the Bishop and the Church Court are satisfied that the 
union which was dissolved was not consummated.” | 

In short it appeared that the Church of Lanka would claim 

power to issue dispensation dissolving unconsummated- mar- 
riage on the ground of mere non-consummiation. The revision 
runs: 

“Any person whose marriage has been dissolved by a civil 
court but’ whose marriage has not been pronounced a and 
void by that court, and who desires to remarry, shall submit his 
case in detail to the Bishop and the appropriate Church Court. 
If the Bishop and the Court decide that the case was one in which 
a decree of nullity could have been granted according to the 
laws of the Church, it shall be so declared and the marriage 
treated as annulled.” 

These illustrations shew that the negotiating committee has 
carefully considered criticisms of the first edition of the scheme. 
With regard to the prospect of full communion being eventually 
established between the proposed Church of Lanka and the 

| Church of England, the most important improvement is the 
amendment of the subsection on “Relations with other churches” 

(pp. 28 ff.) whereby the admission of visiting ministers to cele- 

brate Holy Communion under-the- control of the Synod, and 
the Synod is required both to safeguard the Faith and Order of 
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the United Church in this matter, and to avoid jeopardizing pro- 
gress towards union with other churches. This provision does” 
not, of course, wholly remove the obstacle which is notoriously 
presented |by the insistence of schemes of this type on maintain- 
ing full communion with non-episcopal churches; but it does 
leave the door open for the Synod to decide that the ends which 
it is required to pursue preclude the celebration of Holy Com- 
munion by visiting ministers who have not been episcopally 
ordained; and it is the permission to such a visitor to celebrate 
(suggesting as it does that‘in spite of what is said elsewhere, the re eo 
priesthood is not in fact “reverently esteemed”) that is the most 
obnoxious feature. 

Unfortunately the Committee has not, apparently, been able 
to see its way to amending the other chief cause of uncasiness, 
viz, the formula for “unifying” the Presbyterate, (P 22). The 
only naturaf and unassailable procedure would be one analogous 
to that which has been accepted for the Episcopate. Those who 
“have not already received episcopal consecration shall be con- 
secrated” (p. 21) and then both the newly consecrated and those 
who were consecrated previously are to'be commissioned. Why 
then should not candidates for the Presbyterate to be treated in. the 
same way, episcopal ordination being given to those ministers 
who have not already received .it, and then all alike being com- 
missioned? This procedure would not throw doubt upon the 
“reality” of non-episcopal ministries; for in the phrase “epis- = 
copal ordination” the accent would be on the word “episcopal”. 
Whatever “reality” the non-episcopal Churches may claim for 
their ministries, they certainly do not claim that their ordination 
was episcopal; and therefore they would not deny their past by 
accepting episcopal ordination, any more than they would by 
accepting consecration to the Episcopate. 

It is difficult to see any rational objection to this course. Pre- 
sumably it was some psychological objection which drove the | 
Negotiating Committee to try to telescope the two distinct acts— 
episcopal ordination and commissioning—under one formula 
and so to make a simple matter difficult. 

The intention of the Rite of “Unification” is plain enough. It 
is to ask God to supply to each candidate whatever he needs to 
make him a Presbyter (“that is Priest’ —p. 19). But the formula 
given on p. 22 will not serve. It runs: | 

“Forasmuch as you were called and ordained Minister/Priest/ 
Presbyter in the Church if God within . . . Church, and are 
now called to the ministry of the Church of God as Presbyter 
within this Church of Lanka; receive from God the power and 
grace of the Holy Spirit to exercise the widér ministry of this 
office in the Church of Lanka and to nourish by Word and 

Sacraments all the members of Christ’s flock within this Church 
of Lanka... .” 
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The main objection is to the words, “the wider ministry of this 
office”. What is the antecedent of “This office”? Do those two 
words refer back to the office which the candidate exerci 
viously by virtue of his ordination within one of 
churches? The words, “wider ministry of” sues at they do 
since, if ‘a man is being admitted for the first time to the Office 
of Presbyter in the Church of Lanka, Ae cannot very well be 


- simultaneously admitted to the “wider ministry” of it! But if 


the office meant is his office in one of the uniting churches, then 
all he is being admitted to is a “wider” ministry of an office he 
already enjoys; and a “wider” ministry of office in a non-epis- 
copal body cannot possibly be construed as the Priesthood. Thus 
this formula turns out to be a commission, not the form of an 
ordination. 

The very least require, therefore, is that the phrase the “wider 
ministry of this office” should be reconsidered. And the only 
promising amendment known to the present writer is that the 
formula should run: “Receive from God such power and grace 
of the Holy Spirit as you need for the exercise of this office” (i.e., 


“~ the office of Presbyter in the Church of Lanka)—or perhaps: 


“Receive from God according to your need, grace and power to 


exercise this ministry”. This alteration might not settle every- 


body’s doubts, but it would rescue the formula from disaster. 


‘Is it too late to adopt the obvious and straightforward pro- 


cedure? 

It remains to comment on a number of other points, of vary- 
ing importance: 

Just-as one hopes that the final- form of the scheme may 
leave no doubts concerning the validity of the “unification” of 
the ministry, so one hopes that it may leave no doubts about the 
validity of baptism in the Church of Lanka. Therefore the Com- 
mittee must be urged to delete “sprinkling” from the permitted, 


‘modes of baptizing. (p. 13) 


2. It is a pity that the last paragraph on p. 17 should seem 
to suggest that the fundamental. cell of the Catholic Church. is 
the “regional” church, and that a diocese is merely “part” of 
such church. Surely the Diocese, as the development of the early 
City Church, is the “basic unit,” complete in itself- because it 
has Bishop, Presbyters, Deacons and Laity.. The “regional” 
Church is rather an administrative aggregation of dioceses. 

3. Page 46 ff. There seems to be no provision for Diocesan 


Synods. 
4. It is highly undesirable, and very misleading, to provide 
for an official service of “Prayer and Dedication” after the civil 
marriage of divorced possess (p. 61). Note (i) dealing with the 
remarriage of divorced persons in church, (p. 65) also calls for | 
criticism; for it is hard to see why certain persons should be 
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treated differently from others in this matter, merely because 
their marriage took place with the blessing of one uniting church 
rather than’ another; and one would think that such a provision 
would be apt to cause heart-burnings among others who are 
not granted this “privilege”! Since the “exceptional circum- 
stances” mentioned in this note are not specified, no comment 
on them is possible. Does this mean that the Bishop may 
dispense for any cause, whether it coincide with a cause recog- 
nised by the uniting church concerned or not? 

5. On page 62, paragraph (viii) is not quite clear. Does it 
-mean that if both parties have received only infant dedication. 
their marriage may nevertheless be blessed? If it does, surely 
amendment is needed. Baptism is essential to Christian Sacra- 
mental Marriage, though it might be reasonable to make excep- 
tions to the rule when one party has been baptized and the other. 
though only “dedicated” or a catechumen, intends to be baptized 
in due course. 

6. A drafting point. In the top line on page 95 the word 
“its” seems to have lost its antecedent through the revision of 
the preceding question. 

In conclusion let it be said that those who have progressed so 
far towards overcoming the difficulties inherent in this kind of 
scheme will be supported by the prayers of many in this country 
in their efforts to finish their course. G. B. BENTLEY. 


“STAND FAST THE Cor: 


Sermon preached at the Annual Festival of the 
Anglican Catholic Union of Ceylon 


Those are not the only words in Holy Scripture which we 
have been enjoined to stand firm in the Catholic Faith. St. Paul 
in another of his Epistles gives-us the helpful warning that the 
time will come when people will not endue-sound doctrine. 
This has happened during the various periods of the Church’s 
history. This is taking place in our own day. There are many 
sects new and old in our midst holding strange doctrine. Even 
the Scheme of Church Union .in Ceylon contains strange 

Is the faith which was once for all delivered unto the ‘Saints a 
_mere collection of opinions or religious sentiments from which 
men may pick and choose or mould into any shape they think 
best? Is not the existence of the swarm of sects in the world duc 
to such a remoulding of the Faith of Jesus into varying forms in 
accordance with the vagaries of men’s minds? 

The. Faith of the Gospel which embodies absolute truths 
revealed by Him is being handled by Christians much the— 
same way that Kindergarten children handle clay. Some of 
those in the Sixteenth Century who made revolutionary changes 
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in the ancient Church Order used the New Testament in a 
similar way. It was entirely due to their not realizing that “the 
New Testament is not self interpreting” and consequently they 
lost sight also of the fact that “the New Testament evidence was 
not self-sufficient.” Since the books of the New Testament were 
written, the Church developed under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit whom Our Lord sent for that purpose. These develop- 
ments were recorded by Patristic writers. But reformers like 
John Calvin evolved a ministry of their own devising which was 
not in conformity with the ancient structure of Church Order. 
This calamity was the result of their wresting the New Testa- 
ment from contemporary literature, such as the Jewish Institu- 
tions which formed the background of the New Testament and 
using it in isolation. Nor did these Reformers have access to the 
more important Patristic Literature such as the Epistle of St. 
Clement and the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus. As pointed 
out by Dom Gregory Dix “the interpretative evidence” for the 
understanding of the references to Church Order in the New 
Testament “was simply not available to them”. 


In the absence of the light that the writings of the Early 
Fathers afford, they interpreted the references to Church Order 
in the New Testament in a way that was in agreement with their 
pre-conceived ideas, necessities and plans. This accounts for the 
wide diversity in Church Order which appeared among the 
Protestant bodies in the Sixteenth and subsequent centuries. 
Why have we to lay such stress on this deplorable diversity of 
Church Order that has existed from the Reformation, if the 
Non-Episcopal bodies negotiating with us for union are pre- 
pared to accept Episcopal Ordination? It is partly because even 
after union the scheme makes provision for non-episcopal visit- 
ing ministers to function in the Church of Lanka with the mere 


approval of the Bishop of the Diocese; and partly because the . 


Episcopal ministry is to be equated with the non-episcopal 
ministry in the plan proposed for the unification of the 
ministries. 

A Preacher of the Reformed Church in France named Du 


Bosc says “It is not because we hold episcopacy contrary to the © 


nature of the Gospel ... . but it is because necessity hath obliged 
us to it.” This is a very honest and historically true statement. 
But today in Ceylon no such necessity obliges them to remain as 
they are. For in uniting with us the non-episcopal ministers who 
are in service can readily accept episcopal ordination at the out- 
set of Union. In view of,this we have no alternative, as faithful 


Anglican Catholics, but to reject any scheme that unifies the two | 


ministries episcopal and non-episcopal by equating them. Also 


no scheme would be acceptable to us which makes provision for _ - a 
a non-episcopal visiting minister to function in the united church 


unless he first gets episcopally ordained. 
11 


The Catholic Faith and Order are not part and parcel of our 
earthly patrimony—they are our heritage which we have received 
from God. We are only the custodians of these Divine truths 
and God given graces. It is our duty to preserve them intact 
and to hand them down to those who come after us instead of 
bartering them away. In order to fulfil this obligation we have 
to “contend earnestly for the faith which was once for all 
delivered unto the Saints”. 


The Church knows only one ministry, namely, that which the 
Incarnate Son of God-Himself instituted in the persons of His 
apostles whom the Risen Lord commissioned. That commission 
carries with it the power to commission others in an unbroken 
line of succession, because Our Lord plainly intended the minis- 
try to endure to the end. The Church is bound by God’s ordi- 
nances. No grace of ordination can be conveyed to anyone but 
through the apostolate which under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit has developed into the Apostolic Ministry. 


To set aside this Divinely appointed method of episcopal 
ordination and to adopt a cleverly designed human device for 
the unification of the ministries amounts to denying the infalli- 
ble guidance of the Holy Spirit whom Our Lord sent to guide 
the Church that. the Creeds, the Apostolic Ministry and the 
Canon of Scriptures were finally adopted. They held undisputed 
sway over Catholic Christendom till the Sixteenth Century, and 
they still hold sway over the major part of Christendom. If 
Christians even today believe the finality of the Canon of Scrip- 
ture, which is universally accepted by all christians on the 


authority of the Church, as an act that is due to the guidance of 


the Holy Spirit, why do the negotiators stumble over the forth- 
right acceptance of the apostolic ministry for the non-episcopal 
ministers already in Service. 


‘In support of the method of the unification of the ministries 
provided in the Scheme an argument that is constantly used is 
that all ministries are defective asia result of the divided State of 
the Church. But this can in no way make the apostolic ministry 


~ defective, because the source of the grace of Holy Orders is not 


the Church, but Christ Himself, who is the head Of the Church. 


‘Doctors Armitage Robinson and Swete, besides others, tell 
us that the apostles received their authority not from the 
Church, but from Our Lord Himself, who is its Monarch and 
Head. It is our solemn duty as members of the Anglican 
Catholic Union to stand fast in the faith which Our Lord 
entrusted to His Church. Union is good, we must and do 


earnestly a for it that it may come according to God’s will 
n 


and in the fulness of His time, but what we must achieve at any 
cost is the safeguarding of the truth. We must see, as some one 
has said, that the truth is made to remain true to the truth. 
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Another true and candid statement that throws much light on 
the efforts made for Church Union has been made by Dr. Moul- 
ton, a well known Methodist m his day. Writing an article on 
“Methodism in Catholic Unity” he says, “Perhaps I ought to 
add in.all candour that our friends of the Church of England, 
who are eager for re-union must not waste their energies in these 
days on schemes of outward union. Such appeals will produce 
no response on our side. We do not want the Church of England 
to spoil its own machinery in order to accommodate some 
features of ours.” His concluding words apply admirably in cer- 
tain respects to our own efforts for Union. 

Last year in Diocesan Council we adopted a large number of 
amendments, some of them were very important for the purpose 
of preserving the Catholic Faith and Order. But a large propor- 
tion of them namely 55 out of 63 was rejected in order to accom- 
modate them any features of the separated brethren, with the 
result that it “spoils our own machinery”, which is truly 
Catholic. | 

What we need today is a spiritual revival. Such a revival must 
come first if we are to receive the guidance of the Holy Spirit in 
framing a scheme of union which will be in keeping with the 
mind of Christ and not in keeping with the minds of fallible 
men. “I desire”, said St. Augustine, “to know two things—God 
and my soul, nothing else? no, nothing else at all”. If we try to 
know God and our souls in the light of the Faith of the Gospel 


by the power of the Holy Spirit, we shall be able to raise the 


Standard of our knowledge of the Faith from -an academical 
level to mystical heights. . 

Mysticism should not bedivorced from practical religion. 
The two must go together. If we live out the faith in our own 
lives by the power of the Holy Spirit and not treat them as mere 
facts of history, we shall be able to have a greater relish for 
spiritual things, increase our awareness of God and _ thereby 
strengthen our mystical experience in regard to the teachings of 


the faith of Jesus..As this. mystical experience grows by the 


power of the Holy Spirit, we shall have a still greater awareness 
of the world of spirit and this will enable us to realise mystically 

how an Infant is grafted into Christ, whilst in the world of sense 
the outward part of the Sacrament is fulfilled. We shall then be 


- convinced fully that the real dedication of an infant to the three 


Persons of the Blessed Trinity can take place only in Holy 


Baptism. 

Let us stand fast in the Faith and in obedience to the Faith, 
let us consecrate ourselves.to the Holy Spirit and allow Him to 
dominate our lives and in His power, let us faithfully observe 
the Rule of Life issued by the Bishops of the Province to the 
end that there may be a spiritual revival in this Province. 

T. A. M. JAYAWARDANA | 
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U.M.C.A. and U.M.C.B. 


U.M.C.A. and the principal Free Church Missions began 
their work in Northern Rhodesia long before the ipcovers, of 
copper in that territory. The area now covered by the mining 
industry and its attendant townships was then very sparsely 
inhabited, and the various missions established their centres of 
work at what seemed to be strategic points in the more popu- 
lated parts of the country. In the early 1930's, however, mining 
began in earnest, and by the middle of that decade a vast 
-industry had come into being in what is known as the Copper 
Belt. This meant that, in an area where there were no mission 
Stations or churches of any kind, there were now townships of 
considerable size, large rt ts of Europeans, and scores of 
thousands of Africans living in conditions entirely strange to 
them and desperately in need of guidance, and help. Moreover 
there was every prospect that the mining population would con- 
tinue to increase. 


The missions therefore were confronted with an immense new 
task in an area where they had not previously worked, and it 
had to be undertaken in addition to their activities elsewhere. 
None of them had sufficient resources of money or staff to do 
anything effective in separation. But the Northern Rhodesia 
Government was anxious that there should be Christian educa- 
tion and other Christian social work among the Africans in the 
Copper Belt, and was prepared to finance it, provided that the 
missions could work so closely in co-operation with one another 
that there could be a unified organisation, particularly in the 
case of education. The mining companies also were ready to 
help financially on the same condition, which in itself was 
reasonable enough. 


The position therefore was that the missions could do nots: 
ing, or practically nothing, separately; but that they had the 


_opportunity of bringing Christianity into what would otherwise 


be an almost completely pagan area, and in particular of bringing 


_ Christian influence to bear in the important sphere of education, 


if only they could work together in the social services in which 
the Government was particularly interested. 


Bishop Alston May, the then Bishop of Northern Rhodesia. 
and the heads of the Free Church missions concerned, namely. 
the Methodist Missionary Society, the ;London Missionary 
Society and the Church of Scotland Mission, had many consul- 
tations, and eventually worked out a scheme for an organisation © 
to be called “The United Missions in the Copper Belt” or 
U.M.C.B. At Bishop ‘May’s request it was deliberately called 
the “United Missions”, and not the “United Mission”, in order 
to emphasise the continuing separate identity of each. 


Or " 


From the first, the scope of united action was clearly defined 
in one important respect, namely, that it should not include the 
church life, worship or doctrine of the different bodies. Any 
movements or negotiations there might.be towards Church 
unity would have to be pursued outside the U.M.C.B. set-up. 
This agreement has been scrupulously observed. Later on the 
Free Churches did in fact establish a Union Church in the 
Copper Belt, but the Anglicans have not participated in this, 
nor were they expected to do so on account of their membership 
in U.M.C.B. The two things have been kept quite distinct. 

It was also agreed that, within the united educational system, 
arrangements should be made for members of each Church to 
have their own appropriate services and teaching, although this 
in practice was important only to the Anglicans. There has 
therefore been no compromise of principle, and no acceptance 
by the Anglicans of an L.C.M. type of Christianity. 

These two points having been settled from the beginning, 
both Anglicans and Free Churchmen in U.M.C.B. could throw 
themselves into the task for which the organisation was created. — 
They started, staffed and supervised many schools, with the 
help of government grants, and gradually extended their work 
in this direction as the need for it increased. Social work was 
also started particularly among the women and girls, but this 
has not yet been developed to the same extent. | : 

The constitution and organisation of U.M.C.B. may appear 
somewhat complicated, but they are what seemed to be neces- 
' $ary, at any rate in its earlier years. At that time there was no 
organised Church authority in the Copper Belt, the headquarters 
of the various missions being elsewhere, and it was necessary 
that U.M.C.B. should have a large measure of autonomy in its 
particular sphere. The active body is a “Team” consisting of 
about a dozen missionaries, of whom one is the “Leader”. They 
are drawn from the participating societies already mentioned and 
from the United Society for Christian Literature. They are 
shortly to be joined by two members of-the United: Church of ———-— 
Canada. The Team, under the chairmanship of the Leader, is 
responsible for both the planning and carrying out of their 
work, but it has the guidance of a body called the “Field Com- 
mittee”, which consists of prominent members of the various 
societies working elsewhere in Rhodesia. . 

_ As far as the Anglicans are concerned, the Bishop of the 
diocese is the supreme authority, since U.M.C.A. in England 
has never attempted or desired to control work in Africa. But in 
the case of the Free Churches the home Mission Boards have 
authority overseas. It has therefore been necessary to have a 
“British Committee”, which consists of representatives of these 
Boards, and which meets in London. The General Secretary of 
U.M.C.A. is a member, and in fact has been chairman for a 
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good many years, but his function, unlike that of the others, is 
to speak for the Bishop of N. Rhodesia rather than the home 
Council of his Mission. This British Committee is the final 
authority for U.M.C.B., and it has to pass budgets, authorise 
expenditure and approve any important changes of. policy. By 
common consent it does not deal with any ecclesiastical matters 
connected with Church union—not because they are unim- 
— but because they lie outside the scope of U.M.C. B. as 
suc 

It has been hinted that this kind of set-up, though necessary 
in earlier days, may no longer be appropriate. There are now 
fairly considerable Church communities of both Europeans and 
Africans in the Copper Belt, and in the case of the Anglicans in 
particular there are many missionaries who are not members of 
the Team. Moreover the growth of the population and of the 
social services has been so great that it recently became evident 
that U.M.C.B. could no longer carry responsibility for the 
management of the schools. Different forms of co-operative 
Christian action are needed, and there are-some who think that 
before very long the U.M.C.B. organisation and constitution will 
require revision. 

It should be noted that the members of the Team retain their 
primary allegiance to their own missionary societies, and are 
supported financially by them, except in the case of the Team 
Leader whose maintenance is provided from grants from the 
Mining Companies. The missionary societies also contribute to a 

| from which are paid the other expenses of the Team and its 
work. U.M.C.B. has, indeed, provided machinery for co-opera- 
tion in Christian social work without in any way interfering 
with Church membership. 

U.M.C.B. came into éxistence primarily for the reasons I have 
given, and in Christian education in particular it has done very | 
valuable work which would not otherwise have been possible. 


But.it would be a mistake to think that there is no more to be | ; 


said. The fact that Christians of different Churches or denomina- 
tions work together in harmony, albeit within a limited sphere, 
has made a deep impression upon the non-Christian population. 
Only those who have seen small Christian bodies of different 
denominations working in rivalry, or in virtual isolation even 
. though geographically they are close together, in a heathen 

country; and especially in areas of dense population, can 
realise the full tragedy of Christian disunity. There can be no 
short cut to Church unity, and U.M.C.B., as I have said, does 
not attempt anything of the kind. But it does do something to 
reduce the reproach of disunity and to overcome some of its 
practical disadvantages—and this without any compromise of 
principle or sacrifice of Church order on the part of the Angli- 
cans. 
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Moreover those who work together ‘in continuing co-operative 
efforts of this kind very often learn both to respect and to under- 
stand one another in a manner which must help towards eventual 
Church unity. There is a long way to go, and progress will not 
be made by disguising our differences. But in U.M.C.B. and 
larger co-operative organisations like the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies, people are expected to be what they are. 
The Free Churchmen do not seem to mind in the least when we 
make the sign of the Cross, and I do not think any of us would 
be at all upset if they ejaculated “Halleyujah” at appropriate 
points in a discussion. It is the experience of a good many that 
Catholics are respected for the firmness of their convictions, and 
that Free Churchmen often desire co-operation and fellowship 
with them for this reason, and also because of their background 
of Catholic devotion. On the other hand, through contacts of 
this kind Catholics have often discovered that a good many Free 
Churchmen are much nearer to them in the Faith than they 
supposed, and moreover they have gained a new appreciation 
of the depth and sincerity of their devotion to our Lord. This 


_ has been the experience of those concerned in U.M.C.B. and the 


much larger organisation I have mentioned, and it cannot but 
help towards that eventual measure of understanding and agree- 
ment which will overcome Christian disunity 


MISSING—A SMOG: PROPERTY OF THE 


WHOLE WORLD 


This number of Faith-and Unity appears at the beginning of 
Lent, but that is not too early to look forward to the Easter 
Ceremonies, for which Lent is the preparation. Fr. Martindale, 
S.J.. says in “The Words of the Missal”: “The Church grows 
almost ecstatic with joy over that candle: nowhere does her 
literature rise higher than in that superb paean . . . she personi- 


~ fies the’ Candle; canonises it, sees in it Christ Himself.” A 


specially moving sentence is “Gaudeat et tellus, tantis irradiata 
fulgoribus: et aeterni regis splendore illustrata, totius orbis se 
sentiat amisisse caliginem”. No translation can supply the 
nuances of each word, and it seems better to render freely, with 
some attempt at rhythm: “Let the earth rejoice, lit up with so 
great a radiance: and aflame with the brilliance of the Eternal 
King, let her know within herself that the murkiness of all the 
world is gone from her.” This is what the newly enlightened 
Gentiles of the first centuries must have felt about the changed 
earth, it was quite -different. That old blanket of choking fog 
was missing. | 

It is difficult for us to share this experience. Even in the 
Mission Field, where a number of families may be baptised 
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together on Easter Eve, and often by immersion, they do not 


seem to be conscious of quite so abrupt a contrast. Converts 
often speak of having found something unspeakably precious, 
and this is a truly Scriptural conception: but they do not appear 
to have this sense of having lost a sefiocating black blanket of 


smog. 
Thé-words “Tellus” and “Orbis”-will repay study, occurring 
in successive lines and differentiated from each other. Tellus 


seems ‘to mean the world of Nature, everything that we name in 
the Benedicite, including redeemed Mankind: Orbis*may be the 


Mediterranean world of the Pagan Empire, a world that could 
produce both Seneca and Caligula, Marcus Aurelius and Elioga- 
balus. That world was being cleaned up by the continuous incor- 
poration of more men and women, through Baptism, into the 
Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
“Terra, pontus, astra, mundus 
Quo lJavantur flumine” 


“Earth and stars and sky and ocean 
By that flood from stain are freed.” 


To those who are in Christ, all enjoyment of God's gifts is 
intensified and heightened: there is no mention of fog in the 
Benedicite. We may have experienced how surrender to God has 
lighted up the earth for us and made it sing: but the Exultet will 
not allow us to regard this as a merely subjective matter: Christ’s 
death and resurrection have blown away that miasma, generated 
by the Orbis, the World of fallen men: and the Tellus is rejoicing 


to be free of it. 
J. C. H. JOHNSON, S.S.J.E. 
W. O. FITCH, S.S.J.E. 


— 


° SACRED STUDY 
‘Every word of a Father and Doctor is a sanctioned word; it 
has fed and formed souls; the Church has grown round it, as 
towns have grown up round the shrine of a Saint . . . Théy are 
never out of date. In the Fathers you do not find spiritual nos- 
trums, or sentiment, or views, or loud pathos, or inadequate half- 
truths. You find the real, the solid, the sober and the true. 


BISHOP HEDLEY, OS.B. 
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A PROPOSED PRAYERBOOK containing Forms of Wor- 
ship, Supplementary and Alternative to The Book of Common 
Prayer, authorized by the Episcopal Synod of the Church of 
India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon in 1951. S.P.C.K., Madras, 
Delhi, Lahore. 1952. 


In 1945 the Synod of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon 
called for the preparation of a definitive Prayer Book for the 
Province. Six years later the Liturgical Committee submitted 
proposals of which this book is the General Council’s revision. 
It is now recommended for general use in the Province and for 
study before final submissions are made to the General Council. 
Even then the Prayer Book of 1662 in its entirety will remain an 
authorized alternative. 


After The Kalendar and Tables and Rules the Book is split 
into five parts: The Common Prayer, Baptism and Confirmation, 
The Eucharist Liturgy, The Occasional Offices and The Ordi- 
nal. Many of the 1662 services have been reasonably revised, 
e.g., the treatment of the two exhortations of the Commination 
service, and there are many additions, _ } 


Two weekdays spent in Colombo can hardly be sufficient 
background from which to review the book against the pastoral 
situations in a Province so large. Obviously it is a province that — 
can afford to undo much of the Reformers’ work: auricular con- 
fession is offered to the whole and unction to the sick; decorative 
ceremonies such as the Blessing of Palms, anointing with Chrism 
after Confirmation (but not after Baptism—surely a dangerous 
move in view of Roman and Orthodox theories of the Sacra- 
ment) and the vesting of newly-ordained priests—these and | 
many more are back; private Masses are allowed (presumably 
the minimum ‘one person present besides the Priest’ has to be a 
Christian) and Reservation is commended 'under Episcopal 
supervision (if not a return to the lay reservation of the early 
Church, at least conformity to the demands of the Fourth 
Lateran); Colletts, Epistles’ and Gospels are provided for 
Reqguiems, Votives and lesser Feast Days, including, justly, S. 
ian (March 19th) and, understandably, two Jesuit saints! 


__. But in some matters Cranmer’s work may have been more 
satisfactory than that of modern liturgical composers—now that 
he has reduced the Divine Office to two, practical, halves, there 
seems little point in offering to a sub-continent orphan-forms of 
Sext and Compline; now that Cranmer’s desire for an orderly 
reading of Scriptures and Psalms and his promise that a parish 
would need provide only two books have been justly welcomed, 
it is disappointing to find on the one hand no table of lessons and 
on the other the provision of Proper Psalms for 98 days of the 
year. 
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In 1933 A Liturgy for India was produced: a non-Western 
liturgy for Asian Anglicans on a West Syrian pattern. This has 
never proved popular; and is used very little, but it was a bold 
step boding well for any general liturgical revision. And now two 
other significant steps have been taken: first an office of admis- 
sion to the Catechumenate is supplied for the whole Province: 
secondly the provision of The Order for the Holy Eucharist, a 
new composition, parallel to that of 1933, but on Western lines. 

What scope for liturgical composition by an up-to-date 
scholar! South Africa 1939 has given him an acceptable form for 
admitting to the catechumenate; as well as attending private 
instructions on the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Gospels his 
catechumen would come to the weekly synaxis—readings, 
including the gradual psalms, the ‘lessons from David’, and their 
exposition in the sermon. When the catechumen had left, the 
People of God would recite the Creed, offer the solemn prayers 
and make their oblation (perhaps with a chant, certainly with- 
out prayers that are theologically confusing). Immediately the 
celebrant would approach the Table to make Eucharist for 
creation and for all the acts of redemption, would recount the 
Institution, make the Memorial, offer the gifts to the Father and 
pray for their acceptance, through the mediation of the Son, at 
the heavenly altar (linking together the liturgical themes of Isa.. 
Heb., Rev., as in Irenaeus and the tell-tale core of the Roman 
Canon) and then together with the whole company of heaven the 
people found worthy to stand before God (Hippolytus) would 
thunder their Amen to the final ascription of praise. To complete 
the imitation caeni, the Fraction and the anthem which has been 
- traditionally associated with it would be provided immediately 
_before Communion. After Communion, if necessary, a short 
prayer of thanksgiving could be offered. 

Inevitably this is not the composition of a modern liturgist. 
but the suggestions of a committee, revised by a council. Many 
good points are made: on Weekdays when the congregation has 
said the Preparation with the priest the Communion Devotions. 
are omitted, and thus offertory and consecration brought much 
nearer than in 1662; the Institution Narrative is addressed to 
the Father rather than to the elements or communicants; prayer 
is made for the acceptance of the gifts at the heavenly altar (a 
most significant introduction to Anglican liturgies); the tradi- 
tional doxology again closes the Canon. 

But for the rest there are points which provoke criticism: (a) 
the Catechumenate: in the form for their admission the cate- 
chumens apparently join in the Lord’s Prayer which is to be 
part of their catechesis; no rules as to attendance at or expulsion 
from the Eucharistic Liturgy are provided: it seems that either 
the catechumens are to attend the whole rite or to miss the 
synaxis. If they should leave before the offertory they will have 
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either to join in the Creed or to miss the sermon.* As far as 
Baptism is concerned, a good point is made by the linking of 
Gospel and Lord's Prayer as part of the formal _catechesis now 
rendered, but this only in The Form for the Public Receiving of 
Such as have been Privately Baptized; The Ministration of Holy 
Baptism which now serves for both infants and adults still 
restricts the Lord’s Prayer to The Thanksgiving. (The phrasing 
of the Baptismal Promises is a great improvement on 1662 but 1t 
is a pity that the renewal of vows at Confirmation, though 
amended has not been brought into line. Similarly there is a 
greatly improved formula for the blessing of the water but if it 
could precede the Baptismal Promises it would no longer 
separate the acts of faith from the act of baptism.) (b) The 
Eucharist: perhaps it is because the Liturgy for India was so 
bold that The Order for the Holy Eucharist is so timidly Angli- 
can. Yet 1549, which only lasted three years (and was only 
meant to last so long), and 1928, which was never accepted at 
all, are poor ports in a liturgical storm. We find here that Introit 
Psalms are back, but not the Gradual Psalms; the invariable 
bidding before the offertory is suspect for being Eastern in tone 
and misleading in theology: in the Eucharistic Prayer one would 
have liked a thanksgiving for Creation and-for the Resurrection 
with the Ascension as acts of redemption; the Fraction is still 
linked to the Institution Narrative. The prayer then produces the 
traditional sequence: Institution, Narrative, Anamnesis, Obla- 
tion, Prayer for acceptance of the gifts and lastly the traditional 
doxology. But even this is interrupted first by an 5 wes which, 
rightly, is held to effect nothing (reconsecration at least is by the 
Words of Institution) and secondly by a profession of unworthi- 
ness which, though admittedly taken from BCP, approximates 
more clasely to the less restrained Gallican liturgies than to the 
nos dignos of Hippolytus. The section THE COM- 
MUNION—the title is misplaced: the Lord’s Prayer’is the oldest 
communion devotion and should introduce the section—contains 
the prayer We do not presume with its unfortunate estimate of 
the effects of our Lord’s Body and Blood unchallenged. A 
variable postcommunion is provided, but it is to be detached 
from the invariable Almighty and everliving God by the length 
of an unrevised Gloria in excelsis. For the rest the rite is unin- 
spiring and unconvincing. 

1928 had at least one virtue and this has been reproduced. 
The provision of a Eucharistic prayer before the laying on of 
hands has improved all three rites of the Ordinal. The specific 
request for the gift of the Spirit in The Making of Deacons has 
met the objections of those who deny the adequacy of the 1662 
rite. It is a pity that in The Ordering of Priests and The Conse- 


* It is probably intended that they should leave after the ‘Sermon, as has 
always been the practice in most Anglican Missions in this Province, 
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cration of Bishops the present book has not produced the similar 
requests from the 1929 Scottish version of these Eucharistic 
prayers. If now a rubric could be included ordering the Bishop 
(or the Bishop and his assistants) to hold hands stretched out 
over the candidates while reciting these prayers it would be 
made clear that it is not the imposition of hands with an impera- 
tive formula but the imposition of hands with prayer which 
confers Holy Orders. | 
_. Thus apart from one or two points one must«#express one’s 
disappointment that what, after 1933, could have been a bold 
revision shows so little sign of fresh work or of clear and con- 
structive thinking. 


REVIEW 


Bishops and Societies: a study of Anglican colonial and mis- 
sionary expansion, 1698—1850. By Hans Cnattingius, D.Theol. 
Published for the Church Historical Society by the S.P.C.K. 
21s. pp. 233 and indices. 

It is a remarkable thing that a Swedish scholar should have 
written a study entirely concerned with the Anglican Com- 
munion, on a subject which, as far as we are aware, has not 
been treated by any Anglican writer, other than incidentally in 
other connections. Dr. Cnattingius speaks of “the tension that 
arises between the organised Church and the new religious 
movements, or in other words between the official Church 
leadership and private initiative’; but it is possible- that for 
Swedish Churchmen the matter may have a more topical interest 
since though the Church of Sweden has Bishops and claims to 
have retained the Apostolic Succession, they have not invariably 
introduced Episcopacy in their Mission areas, and the Ministers 
there are ordained as among Presbyterians. 


There are those who deplore the existence of Missionary 
Societies, and claim that the whole Church:should be the Mis- 
‘sionary agency; but in the case of the Church of England it 
would have been a long time before the Church at large took up 
the task after the Reformation: the Missionary Societies were 
the fruit of movements within the Church: the S.P.G., of 


Restoration piety, though founded under William and Mary: 


the C.M.S., of the Evangelical Revival; the U.M.C.A., and other 
smaller Societies, of the Catholic Movement. 


Founded in the tradition of Andrewes and Laud, the S.P.G. was 
from the first the Bishops’ Society, both at home and abroad. 
“Dr. Bray’s original intention of appointing the Bishop of Lon- 
don ex officio president of the Society is very interesting as an 
expression of principle. More than a century later, when the 
society began to set up district and diocesan committees, its 
principle was as far as possible always to appoint-a bishop ex 
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officio president. It is significant of the continuity in the history of | 
the Society that its founder, as far back as 1697, may be said to 


~ have been working along the same lines for the colonies were 
then under the authority of the Bishop of London.” Once the 


colonial bishoprics were established, the S.P.G .“adopted a form 
of support by which it placed block-grants at the disposal of the © 
Bishops, to be used as these judged most beneficial”. The Report 
for 1844 “stated that now that bishoprics were erected in all the 
more important colonies, it rested with the bishops, not the 
society, to assign districts-and stations to the missionaries”. This 
attitude was not invariably welcome to the Bishops themselves: 
Bishop Wilson of Calcutta desired the Society to transfer from 
Bishop’s College Calcutta a priest named Street, who was 
propagating Tractarian teaching: the Society refused to take 
action against him while he still held the Bishop’s License. 
Springing out of the Evangelical Revival, the C.M.S. were on 
the defensive, at home and abroad, against anything that might 
prejudice Evangelical principles The Founders were not at all 
unwilling to enrol Bishops among their members, but personal 
picty counted for more than Office, and they were by no means 
ready to hand over the leadership of the Society to the Episco- 
pate as such. In India, the Society successfully asserted its ulti- 
mate right to dismiss its missionaries, and in New Zealand, to 
control the location of missionaries, independently of the 
Bishop’s wishes. It should be added that friction with the over- 
seas Episcopate is not lacking in the annals of the S.P.G., and 
that the C.M.S. generally welcomed it and worked happily with 


it in practice. 


It may not be known to all readers of “Faith and Unity” that 
both the S.P.C.K., which began the work in India that was later 
taken over by the S.P.G., and the C.M.S. were unable when they. — 
first undertook the work to find men to go as missionaries from 
the British Isles, and therefore employed Danish and German 


. Lutherans, indeed for some time the S.P.C.K. simply financed in 


part the Halle Mission. It is clear thatthe S.P.C.K. as a whole 
acquiesced in this, and were content that their Indian work 
should be done by men lacking episcopal ordination; but Dr. 


_ Cnattingius finds indications in German sources that there were 


always some who were doubtful about it. The following note from 
the S.P.C.K. Report for 1791, which has a very modern ring, 
shews what the Society’s ultimate objectives were: 

“How long it may be in the power of the Society to maintain 
missionaries; how long the fluctuations in the affairs of this 


~ world will afford duration to the Mission itself, is beyond our 


calculation; but if we wish to establish the Gospel in India, we 
ought to look beyond the casualties of war, or the revolutions 
of empires: we ought in time to give the natives a Church of | 
their own, independent of our support; we ought to have suffra- 
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gan Bishops in the country, who might ordain Deacons and 
Priests, and secure a regular succession of truly apostolical 
Pastors, even if all communications with their Alon. Church 
should be annihilated.” 


It was under Bishop Heber that the Missions of both Societies 
‘were Anglicanised, the C.M.S. shewing at least as much 
enthusiasm for this as the §.P.G. There were strong practical 
reasons for this step: in Anglican Orders, the missionaries could 
receive the Bishop’s licence, and could minister to English as 
well as to Indian congregations; and the Lutheran bodies 
depending on the C.M.S. had been found embarassingly inde- 
pendent; but the theological ground was certainly not absent 
from Bishop Heber’s mind, though he regarded Episcopacy “on [ 
the one hand as a human institution, not being of the esse of. 
the Church, and on the other as having ‘the authority of apos- 
tolical tradition’, and for that reason he found those Churches 
to be ‘wisest who retain episcopacy’ ”’. 


On the other hand, it would be a mistake to assume that this 
and no more than this was the view of the Founders and early 
supporters of the S.P.C.K. Unable to find Englishmen to go out 
to India as missionaries, they helped to finance a Danish 
Lutheran Mission: and when the S.P.G. took it over, in the pro- 
cess of Anglicanization there was a time when Lutheran Pastors 
and Angiican Priests worked side by side. This is very different 
from the recognition of Lutheran Orders in the Anglican 
Church. Though they occasionally ministered to English congre- 
gations in the absence of a Chaplain, they were never licensed by 
the Bishop. What is deplorable is, that at a time when English- 
mén were venturing to the ends of the earth in pursuit of wealth, 
no one could be found to carry the Gospel Message. It was lack 
of missionary zeal and enterprise that produced dangerous con- 
cessions in the sphere of Church Order. 

W.O.F. 
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